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' ALLY IN POSSESSION. 
Boden, <at>, dear, the energy of Pa, who is, as all the world knows, M.P. for Shoe Lane, is most inadequately yemunevated for £400 
by ™o le Says that he will take no notice of the Easter adjournment, but will,stick to his seat until his Bill ts passed through the 

Ye, 7S Beyond the fact that he says it is to abolish all taxes, I cannot say what is in his Bill, and I do not think my impoverished 
nows himself.—TOOTSIE. 
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It is not necessary to increase the maximum speed of a d 
tramcar in order to reduce the running time for a particular 
journey. The important factor is the duration of stops, whether 
for passengers or at traffic junctions. Steps have been, and 
are still being, taken to reduce the latter cause of delay by 
re-arranging stopping points and thus assisting freer move- 
_ ment for all vehicles. That is a matter requiring specia 
knowledge of traffic conditions at various points, and the best 
results can sometimes be obtained only after experiment. 
The public can assist by beiag ready to alight as soon 
as the car stops, and boarding on the left of the handrail 
for the lower deck and the right for the upper saloon. 
Each second is of vital importance on a systein such a$ 
London's Tramways, where the service given is the best in the 
World, from the point of view of frequency and speed. New 
high-powered cars, capable of more rapid acceleration, are 
also helping to solve the problem of increasing the capacity 
of the tramways without increasing the number of vehicles. 


LIPTON’S 
TEA PLANTERS, CEYLON 
The Largest Tea Distributors, Manufacturers § | 
‘end Retailer) of Food Products in the World 4, 
Head Ofer CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C1 
Branches and Agencies throughout the UK, 
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| A Tramways Map and Guide, obtainable from any Tramways Inspec: ' 
| tor, or from the address below, will be of assistance in selecting Routes. 
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This is the polish 
for you. 


Of course you may think I’m 
prejudiced, but just let me polish 
any piece of metal work in the 

ouse, and see how quickly and 


7 sin HNN : easily | do it—and what a shine! 
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RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL & LONDON. 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, etc. 
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Packers of 
soLp By ALL. BUT SEE THAT IT IS FINESTH 
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@7as and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
mM, &€, te ant on application, Reading Cases, free of 
Otels, Restaurants, etc. 


’ ms 
~ tety SPondents w'shing their MSS. or Sketches, to be 
fo fom,” Must enclose a stamped envelope large enough 
x Mhe, “8% the contributions submitted. Under no 
Xo, SMditions will attention be given to work sent 
PProval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
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boss at Parliament—in the “gawds” 


Bay rh let me sit— 
®in‘t exactly been a mental] tonic, 


oe 
2 below the Members was a-roarin’ in the 
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A. the 80in’s-on I sawr was suthink chronic! 
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ahtin’ was a beano, though no whistlin’ 
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“ Ra ent my ear, 
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Ugh it all I see a cove was snorin’. 


; Beay kep’ on talkin’ rot was shut up by the 
ae la £ a ‘ 

; © wasn't keepin’ to the motion, 

he Labour chap got up, an’ lume! ’e could 
Ba uk? 


sek! 
hy the uyvers laughed, I ain’t a notion. 
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: Or tl the idle rich, an’ festered int’rests too, 


: wasty nimes ’e seemed to ’ave ’is fice full, 
cs 4 -* Yelled aht, “Brayvo! mite!” a voice 
ya “Ahtside, you!” 


“Opper comes an’ ’ustled me disgriceful. 
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“lea T’eard an’ sawr inside, if seems quite 
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ers ’aven’t got ter be perfection, 
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PRIMULA PRIM, 


“The Prim Girl” featuring in “Primrose Time 
(Not yet released.) 


@ 1am) O(a cae 


NO HOPE FOR WEARY 
WIVES. 


. 

Mrs. Bronston (pale, weary, and half distracted) 
That’s the ninth girl I’ve had within a month, anil 
she just threw a flat-iron at me. 

Mr Bronston: By the way, a party of us to-day 
were trying to evolve a scheme for co-operative 
house keeping. Our plan was to rent a small 
family hotel, get our own servants, do our own 
managing, and share the expenses, F 

“That's grand! It would be just like living in 
an absolutely perfect hotel, and at half the cust. 
Oh! I am delighted. Who will go in with us?” 

“Well, there’s Jinks, for one.’’ 

“His wife doesn’t move in our set.’’ 

“And Winks.”’ : 

“Mrs. Winks is a scandal-monger, and you know 
fit.” 

“And Minks——” 

“You won’t catch me living under the same )v0of 
with that flirting woman.” 

“Well, there’s Binks, husband of your friend, 
Mrs. Binks.” 

“Very nice in company, but they say she’s a 
terror at home.” 

“And there’s Finks.” 

“Mrs. Finks is a regular old cat.” 

“And Pinks.” 

“Ha! Mrs. Pinks and her two prety daughters, 


with no thought but dress and the opera! Nice 
ones they would be to kéep house with!” 

“And your dear friend, Mrs. Kinks.” 

“She didn’t return my last call, and I’ve 
dropped her.” 


“But what shall we do?” 
“Get another girl.” 
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ARE YOU READING 
jt E“ BRAG AND BOUNCE?” 
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SPEAKING | 


OUR, 


Sloper Songlets. 


y “TILE BARD.” 


ALLY’S SPRING SONG,” 


Come away! 


Come away! 


Where the lambs are at play, 
And the dicky birds sing in the trees, 


Where the buttercups blow, 
And the hyacinths grow™ 
“ust wait half a mo till I sneeze! 


Oh! come let us rove 


Through the sweet shady grove, 


Where the cuckoo is sounding his 
Let us wander about 


note. 


Where the blossoms are out 


Please bring me my thick overcoat. 


We can dawdle and dream 

On the banks of the stream 
Pill the shadows grow lengthy and 

‘hen we’ll hie home to bed 


When the shadows have fled-- 


With a derrible cold id the dose. 


Let us hark to the bee 

As it buzzes so free 
Through the air to alight on a flo 

Let us scent the perfume 

Where the violets bloom— 


And get wet to the skin in the show’r. 


Come, let ua agree 
To be off to the sea, 

With its odours so fresh and so s 
There in our hotel 


T’ll sleep soundly and well— 


With a hot-water flask to my feet. 


Let the mad poets sing 
Of the joys of the spring 


Until of their verse they may tire, 


I don’t care a d-—d, 
I shall stay where I am, 
And build up a great roaring. fire, 
——-) o(— 
DO YOU SEE IT? 
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his stylographic 


He had lent her 
envelope. 
She: Oh, it writes beautifully, 
in love with this pen, 
‘He: I’m in love with the holder, 
She saw the point. 


an 


WAITRESS: Am |! the only girl 
only loved 

CUSTOMER: | cannot lie to you. 
‘the best of the bunch. 


e 
close ; 
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weet, 
pen to direct 


I declare I’m 


you told you 


You’re simply 


Hello! Hello!!--’Ullo!! 
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HWULLO -’ullo—ul—LO! 
Yes, of course, I know your voice (how could I help 
it, dearie, when I’ve heard you sing!), but I thought 
it couldn’t be you because it’s so extraordinary un- 
usual to get anyone right off the very first time 


without ten wrong numbers! 
“ s “ . e 


Is that you, Lardi?... 


Well, my dear, how are you? Merry and bright 
and prosperous, as usual? You aren’t! You are 
dull and depressed. and hard-up? Oh! I am gla— 
er—I am sorry! But I suppose one does feel like 
that>-when one is getting older! 

/ « r * 

All the same; darling, cne doesn’t have to wait 
till one-is getting older to feel depressed—because I 
am feeling as limp as an artificial flower that’s been 
soaked by a downpour of rain! 


. + * * * 
Oh! it’s awful! ’ Such a disappointment! And 
he was such a dear! 
* 2 @ ae ® 
Who? Oh! that’s what I am going to tell you, 
if you will only listen without chipping in! (You 


do “chip in” so, Lardi! That’s one of your great 
faults, and I advise you to cure it, because men are 


so dreadfully bored by a woman who chips in!) 
} * * e x * 


Well, now, what was I saying? Oh! yes; about 


my disappointment. 
oe e 7 ° 

Ah! it was terrible, because iny disappointment 
was an Earl!—and not only an Earl, but an Earl 
with tons of money!! 

* ~ * a 2 

(Oh, yes! I know that Bob is a “ Lord,” and that 
when I marry him I shall te ‘“‘my lady,” but that’s 
not very much good when he hast hardly got a bean 
to bless himself with! 

* . . o * 

Well, it was like this. Ont 1ight last week Pa 
took. me to see “Polly” at the Kingsway Theatre. 
(How—what? How did he get the seats’ “No, we 
weren’t ‘‘dead-heads,” because, as the Kingsway is 
packed to flowing-over at every performance, they 
ain’t giving nothing away to nobody! S’there! 
If you really want to know, I think he won them 
by beating old Colonel Crocklegg at- dominoes!) 

. e * 4 * < 

Now, “Polly,” of course, is just too il-ishly IT 
for words! Quite naughty—really very naughty !- 
but the naughtiness of byegone days doesn’t seem 
so naughty as the naughtiness of 1923, does it? 

* * a « * 

TI think that Pa felt a trifle emfarrassed, because 
the character of “Mr, Ducat’—who ia always 
drinking tiddley and chasing girls—might have 
been a study of himself. But, all the same, he 
enjoyed himself, and kept leaning forward and 
ogling lovely Lilian Davies in a way that made me 
decide more than ever that all amorous old men 
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ought to be put into homes and kept there! (When 
I die I shall leave my money to a fund for found- 
ing Homes of Rest for A.O.M.! <A _ great public 
need !) 

* * * * e 

However, to cut a long telephone call short, I'll 
tell you that yet once again I had an adventure in 
the stalls—this time in the shape of a conversation 
with a really gorgeous-looking person of the strong- 
man type, who was sitting on my left. 

7 + * , * 

It was after the first act (when Papa went out 
to sample the lemonade) that we first spoke—after, 
I may mention, many glances and a nudge or two 
had already made us feel pally!! 

» ® eS * * 

“** Polly’s’ a bit of a.minx, what?” he said. 

“T should be sorry to behave like that!’ I re- 
plied severely, 

*“T’m sure you would, Miss Tootsie Sloper.” 

— = * 2 * 

I then asked how he knew who I was, and he 
replied that he recognised Pa, and knew that I 
must be his beautiful daughter—aind so on—and ete., 
etc., etc.!! Very nice! 

* * * * * 


After the second act he went to visit friends in 


a box, and while he was away I[ asked a pretty 
programme girl, with a sympathetic face, if she 
knew. who he was. 

z & * y * 


“Yes, he was Lord Hyetoft, but six months ago 
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his father died, and he is now the Earl of Bril- 
liantine. They say he’s busy looking for a wife!’’ 


* * * * * 


As you may imagine, this last bit tickled me 
up, so when he came back I was more it-ishly Il 
than ever—with the result,that at the end when we 
all jumped up for G,.S.T.K.. he whispered, “I shall 
do myself the honour of calling upon you at your 


house—Saturday week.” 
* ve « * % 


Oh! Lardi, I was so ox-sited! I could see my- 
self a Countess! And though I knew it would 
break Bob’s heart, I felt that I mustn’t bother too 
inuch akout that! 

* * * « oo 

‘*Pa,’’ I said, when we got home, “‘ we must have 
the outside of the house done up!!” 

“T can’t afford it, my child,” he replied. 

““Why not?” 

“J—I-~-oh! I’ve got other things to buy!” 

“Yes---whisky!! Pa, it must be done before the 
Earl of Brilliantine calls on Saturday week!” 

“My dear, I can’t afford to pay the awful prices 
that these British workmen charge!” 

“All right, then, we'll do it ourselves!! We'll 
hire a ladder and buy paint, and you and me and 


SS ing 
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A 
Alexandry and Evelina will do it all! 
2 * s + o 
And so we did. 
* * * 7 - 


It was fine, Lardi! I made Pa and Ale* 
wash all the stone and woodwork until they 
ready to faint with fatigue, and I wouldn’t Kk 
nave a drop of anything except lemonade and 
to keep him going. 

* * — * a“ 

Then on Friday Evelina and I began the ! 
ing, and on Saturday we forged ahead like 
Evelina did the lower windows and railings * 
did the upper ones, 

> * * * > 

I can’t say I liked being perched on the Jad 
which waa fixed just across the front door and 
steps—but there was no other way of getti! 
the upper window frames. 

2 a * * « 

(Show my legs standing on the ladder 
I s’pose I did! But why not? They’re all * 
The sort of legs made for showing more th# 
concealing !!) 

A ow * + * 

So, stuck up there, I splashed away wit! 
paint, not thinking of anything but what 
doing until suddenly I saw a gorgeous car até 
front of our sticky gate. 

- +“ * 2 a rt 

Someone (a man) got out—pushed 
sticky gate, and was just walking up to the 


ope” 
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door when my nerve suddenly gave ways o 


dropped the tin of green paint—drop! 1y p' 
the visitor’s silk hat and all over his lov® 
ing coat!!! k 
He yelled—he cussed—then ‘he went. ba” 
car and whizzed off!! 
« * 7 “ ad 
And as he looked up I saw who he W2* — 
+ * . ad * a a 
It) was the Earl of Brilliantine—who he jt 


r wi 


come seven days earlier than he said, eee 


_my mistake, and he had said “Saturday ™” 


not “Saturday week!!!” 
* * * ad * 

Poor ME!!! F 

* * 4 + * : 

Never any luck for Tootsie, and—oh 
ring off now because Pa wants the ’phvl@ F 
* on * * . af 
a 


He has seen some special pre-war whit” if 
tised, and he wants to ask if the firm will it 
a few dozen bottles if he mentioyis theif ry p 
a testimonial signed by himself and wit 
So I must let him get on ‘with it! 

* a + * 


Ta-ta! See you soon! 
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FATHER’S PLIGHT. 


When mother goes on a visit and leaves him to do 
the spring cleaning, 


‘| can’t take five pounds for the old sow. My old woman would weep her eyes 
out,’ 

“1 can’t make it more than six," % 

“Make it seven pound ten and let her weep.” 


7, ; 
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Te 
Re ees, 


‘You are very well dressed lately!” 
“Yes, my husband promised me a new dress every time he changed his political 
opinions!’ 


SHE: what a lot of medicine Dad takes? He 
™Ust be iil! 


Pa 
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SATISFIED TAXI-DRIVER. | 


THE 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


AN AMUSING STORY THAT EXPLAINS A GREAT MYSTERY. 


If was a dark, still night, and no wind dis- 
turbed the zephyrs that clung in brooding silence 


. to the housetops. 


Suddenly out of the gloom there emerged one 
figure—figure one, so to speak. To say that the 
being was alone is but faintly to describe his ab- 
solute solitude, He looked for a moment furtively 
around him, and then in accents of perfect gram- 
matical fluency uttered the single word: 

* Taxi}? 

The word fell from the stranger’s lips with the 
air of one who is born to command (although 
people born to order in that way are not generally 
as ‘successful as those produced in the .ordinary 
course of business), yet his heart beat fast, and for 
the first time in his life he knew the dread feeling 
of the word “fear.” *He had recently looked it out 
in an adjacent dictionary. 

“TIT must do it,” -he muttered, ‘‘although the 
hazardous step costs. my life. I have been in 
Siberia, I have been in Ireland, I have been in’ 
liquor, and, as a detail, in gaol ere this, but never 
before in so dire a plight; and plights never did 
agree with the constitution of a Montmorenci, to 
which house I may, perhaps, incidentally mention 
that I belong. Still, it must be done.” 


Oa 


AIRMAN (after a long explanation of principal parts and working of machine): 


stand it, don’t you? 
THE DARLING: Yes, ali but one thing. 
“What is that?” 
“What makes it stay up?” 


Reader, the desperate speaker was not alluding 


‘to the succulent chop or juicy steak of commerce, 


he was referring, to a deadly danger he was about 
to encounter. 

He required a taxi from Ludgate Circus to Chac- 
ing Cross, and in his pocket there lurked but the 
bare fare to pay for the luxury. ea 

He fingered that rude coin and seemed half dis- 
posed to abandon his rash endeavour. 

“But for the fact of my being a Montmorenci I 
would walk,” he said; “but if such a thing came 


“to the care of my aged mamma sbe would expire 


in grief and shame. I have this bob—oh! for .a- 
friend to weigh in with andther tanner.” 

For Montmorenci knew that. he dared not trave} 
ain one of London's gondolas without the bullion 


over and above the legal fare, however short the 
distance, 

He, who had faced the scorn of kings and 
proudly returned the contumely of dukes, blanched 
and trembled as he pictured that poor deserted bob 
lying in the palm of the wily chauffeur and heard 
in his ears that torrent of bitter invective with 
which he would be assailed. 

“And yet I must,” he said, 
Jate, © Taxi!’ 

The sharply-uttered word rang round! the de- 
serted spot, and out of the gloom there emerged a 
taxi, neatly* upholstered—the sort of conveyance 
whose chauffeur was doubtless accustomed to receive 
Fishers for his fares, coupled with an apology for 
haying troubled him. As in duty bound Montmo- 
renci raised his hat; he knew the London taxi- 
driver and what was due to him from an ordinary 
fare. 

“T am really awfully sorry to trouble you,’’ he 
said, “but there was nothing. else for it, Will you 
be kind enough to take me to Charing Cross?” 

The taximan touched his hat, as Montmorenci 
saw .with a sinking heart. He was evidently one 
of those sycophants who was content to forget the 
exalted dignity of his position and to degrade him- 


“e 


or ‘twill be ‘too 


Now you under- 


self even to a lower social position than, a mere 
fare so as to play on their gralitude and receive 
diamond rings and gold chronometers as a token 
of lavish gratitude. ‘ 

“Better, far better,”’ Montmorenci thought,. “the 
haughty chauffeur, the Man who only condescends 
to speak in classic blasphemy 

‘Certainly, sir,’ the chauffeur said. “ Most, 
uncommon pleasure, esPecially as I happen to be 
going the same way myself. Jump in, sir.” 

In a perfect bath of perspiration, which he took 
care to conceal from the chauffeur, the wretched 
Montmorenci. complied. . Arrived all too soon at 
Charing Cross, the wretched man pulled himself 
together, and with a hand that bespoke none of 
the wild emotions surging within, handed a shilling 


. 


el 
~ aPRIL 7; 
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(the registered fee) to the chauflieur. : 
Then he set his teeth hard, and determ™ 
die like a man and someone else’s brother. |, 40 
“Tt is all the change I have,” he said. , 
night to you.’ oy 
But the expected flow of language came Ff eae da 
was evidently dammed. Montmorenci did ne ae 
about that so long as he was not. 94 toy. 
“Thank you yery much, sir,” came the re { Ron 
duleet tones that affected the listener as 1° ! 0, 
of abuse could haye done. ‘Quite enough for 4 
distance, I am certain, sir. Wish you goo ; Wie, 


sir, eo 
With a violent effort Montmorenci rect te Y.. 
himself. His face was deadly pale, the tear® oe Ye 
showering down his proud face, his heat” ssf 
touched by this exquisite little kindness as a } 
bounty would have done. An _ energetic a 3 % 
in the side of his foot would have prod? Ni 
purer tears. ! 
“Stop!” he cried. 
you ere we part. 


A & 


“T would have a word 5! ie ry 
Will you be good enot A a 


favour me with your number?” 0 y 
“Tt’s on the taxi,” was the reply. « HAP * 
celf, sir, and welcome.” 
“JT could not see it for tears,” Mont f wa 
sobbed, ‘Fear not, I am not acting out aif Wa, 
curiosity. For years I haye paid ta**~ 4 ., 
from a shilling upwards over their fare, a2 “te. 
have I heard as much as a word of thank* 
my moments of affluence I have tried the? ie ‘ 
Bradburys and Fishers, and they have gone . as 
murmuring strange things in which all and ® ; int 
have been alluded to as draped in vermil® ve. 
have never dared to take a taxi unless WY “4B & 
were permeated with silver wherewith t0 “ae a 
their extra demands. Never till this night “jh ty 
met a taxi-man who received his legal fat ig ‘ 
thankful and friendly spirit. To you, mY y “fi = ‘tig 
has been accorded 'the grateful task of PTO” ify thy 
my faith in. human nature; in you I see ™ jf { by 


taxi-man, Name your. price for yourself, fi. es 
will bring it along to-morrow and -buy ¥2 él Net 
shall have you shot and stuffed for the ‘4 2 a 
Museum,” f p 

The taxi-man hung his head and plus ad 
pure, sweet blush, which from its very rarit | 
have been worth a hogshead of Koh-i-noor® (7 
he bent his head forward and whispered ; 


in Montmorenci’s ear. d mar 
“ , Ah , ” gaids k 
Don’t give me away, guv’nor,” he ot ayy, 


ve done the fair thing by you I’ll ask voy , 
reciprocate. If it got abroad amongst 

as I had treated you as I have my life we 
wortb nothing. A month ago tomorrow & 10 eg 
occupies my taxi in the daytime bet me te? ¢' 
I couldn’t be civil to my fares and take wh : x 


“ 
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ss 
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give me for four weeks.’ Guv’nor, that m0? ii ib z 
nearly killed me, but I draw the blunt to’ PF ,\* 
and I ain’t going to lose it now, And tbe Bs 
help, the bloke what takes me on to-morroW* ,@— y & 
A great burst of grief welled up a0° ie %iy 
choked the speaker. - With eye fixed with ™, me 4 “ 
ness upon Montmorenci's, as if regrettin® 4 — : 
not been twenty-four hours more subsea" 3 * eee 
drove off into the dark. ty 


”" 


| 
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“Thank Heaven!” Montmorenci said fer Y 

“I began to imagine that the strain had 9 40! 

me, and my hallucination was that I B a 

a civil, contented taxi-driver. 1 shall nev 
such a narrow escape again.” 

SO 


THE “MODEL” SERVANT. 


DS Ae 


Housekeeper (to pleasant-faced girl at 
ment agency): Have you: any objectio® 
country? 

tirl (politely): None at all, madam. 

Housekeeper: I have quite a large f 

Girl: The more the merrier, ve 

Housekeeper: Seven children, two of the® 
young. 

Girl: 1 love little children. {0 

Housekeeper: It will be necessary for you opt 
bread, wash and get all the meals. I 


oF 


Vax: ond 
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the pastry and chamber-work myself. ad do NI 
Girl: I will also make the pastry ® ‘ ; ut 
rest, if you will allow me, pe? 80. 


Housekeeper: I cannot give you more 
afternoons off. 4 p if 4 
Girl: One will be sufficient, as my Le Hl 
give strict attention to my household que - 
thus get the work done up premptly every qa 
to have plenty of opportunity to rest bet¥ Pr 
Housekeeper: I am delighted. iat? 
Stranger (suddenly entering): Sorry 1 1 ag 
you, madam, but you are conyersing Ww pons 
my patients who has just escaped from ee 
lessly Incurable Lunatic Asylum, of 
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. The Head Waiter 
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apn tizzled-bearded, bespectacled, bald-headed, 
. eb opittle man tripped lightly up the awkward 
_the old chop house the other evening, and 
womens TSE at the foot of the stairs just at the 
“Oo, th When the Head Waiter shouted up to the 
: a. © order; ‘Toasted cheese one!” 
ide hie comer beamed, and spread his hands 
k _ Sa, +a Palms upwards. 
wt iy ter n he exclaimed, addressing the Head 
i 
I 


i “You haf recognise me? You see my face 

Ts The eet ven?” 

a ae @ €ad Waiter took a couple of steps back- 
“sped his hands at the “ stand-at-ease,”” and 


4 


es as 
. «ved the stranger with a somewhat frigid eye. 
pia £0) ink there must be some mistake, sir,’’ he 
ly, but respectfully. “I am not aware as 
ee gg seen your face before.” 
% o. You say so!” cried the little man excitedly. 
 “G.) Cut, ‘Greece, one!” 
pitly. © repeated the Head Waiter,: indig- 
: we “Ch I never said no such thing. What I said 
< ay > gl As for you, sir, I didn’t know you 
ss" me.” 
Paget? dere must be some mistake,”’ protested the 
Mig? @Xcitedly. “You must know I am 
eke i Venizelos! You hear dat?” 
i Topped a bit myself,” returned the Head 
Reig, Oomily; “couldn’t get near the first three 
‘ig of ’em, although I thought I’d got a 
Toons for the Grand Nash. . Same time, I don’t 
to pubs and eating houses, shouting as 
an easy loss. Ail my losses have been 
It easy, to tell you the truth.” R 
Mig the oms we do not understand one anodder,”’ 
a ere Tek Statesman, blandly, shrugging his 
a Wa; You ax No mattere, I wish to eat.” 
tte Wish to eat here, sir?” asked the Head 
ee Marth some surprise. “I understood you 
_ Da, Ying at the Ritz, and that the Government 
™g your expenses. We haven’t come to 
yeoment with the Prime Minister about you 
Xerg at you eats here you has to pay for. I 
F = he €ntion it in case you didn’t know.” 
Mah th. is no need that you should insult me!’’ 


i “ 

ig) 
Fe 
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A f tay a ce former Premier of Greese. “I am not 
& F. le» “Ol ag not to understand, Show me to a 
of ; * * * « * 


gO th May, 
os yan? Placed his customer in the least cem- 


wv " 
‘ niger Seat in the ancient dining-room, the Head 
By, Uted that ye olde meat and what-not pud- 


v But the dish of the day. 

On What eet is?” asked the customer, 

<~ an, val, a sort of a mince-up conglomeration of 
ne W Mons; fish and poultry-and fungus and——” 
ci a] Venizelos interrupted the | Head 
eo] Mey But teas hy an exclamation of astonishment. 
pi aK does not sound nice. Meat!—good! but 
; oe igen It does not go with meat,’ 

ee ay tak 800d, sir,” said the Head Waiter, calmly, 
Nag, Non the oysters out.” . 

a Se a. cried the Greek, starting up protest- 
Whee I You must let them stay. Steak and 
buy, like ver’ much. But the fungus—it does 
& An * 80 good.” / 

x That eta sir,” said the Head Waiter. ‘T’ll 
Non he mushrooms are softed out all right.” 

Ye, on °! If it is mushroom let her stay.” 
here, sir,” observed the Head. Waiter, 
“Do you know exactly what you 
ere’s bird in it, too. But you needn't 
Tt isn’t turkey—it’s larks.” 

"eek Statesman had’no reply for this. 


Si dish was placed before Monsieur Veni- 
ul 


i 
7 \ ~ 


i 


i 


“se 3 
a he had smacked his lips over the first 
vi * the Head Waiter presumed to touch upon 


Ubject than the contents of a paramount 


Yo me, sir,” he said, “bat it surprises me 
= a Culd come to England; and astonishes 
oe Thay Government should have asked you to 
yay like Dotty little country of yours, what looks 
Tee eng , the splash on the advertisement for 
i Nore k when you look at it on the map, has 
ty *orny, trouble since the war first started than 
tig tag = You had a traitor king, a double-eyed 
Mo, Son you, the boasted cradle of civilisa- 
ti ® of “itted some of the most barbarous execu- 
fh Sa 5, "ur own leaders than you can find men- 
‘story, and now you still want to meddle 
8irs of seridus and responsible nations. 
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The best thing you Greeks can do is to give up 
trying to be a country, and turn yourselves into 
a museum and live by squeezing backsheesh out of 
Yankee tourists, and taking in each others wash- 
ing—although, I’m told, there’s always been.a .con- 
siderable slump in the washing trade out there.”’ 
| * * © * > 

By the time the Head Waiter had finished his 
harangue he found, to his amazement, that his 
audience had slipped quietly away, leaving, despite 
his nationality, a pound note on the table to pay 
his reckoning. 
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PAGE SEVEN 


RATHER MIXED, 

A curate, newly arrived in a certain parish, met 
a small child in rather nondescript attire, and en- 
deavoured to make friends. 

“Well, and how are you, my little boy?” 

“T’m not a little boy.” 

“Oh, a little girl, eh?” 

“Nope.” 

“Dear! dear! 


Then what are you?” 


“Tf you please, sir’’ (thinking of a recent school’ 


2% 


promotion), “I’m a ‘mixed junior 
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“ Did you get in quietly last night?” 
“N-no; the wife had the hall mined.” 


His Bump of Locality. : 


A COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY EPISODE, 


MY bump of locality is not prominent. The 
house was a great, rambling, matny-gabled affair 
with ends pointing in all directions. The house 
party was now drawing to a close, and still"I knew 
almost nothing of the arrangement of the rooms 
on the upper floor, It was as much as I could do 
to find my own. . 

The night was very dark. 

Noward one o'clock I carried the ladder round 
through the garden and placed it under a, window, 
in readiness to mount. 

I was wondering what reception the -watch-dogs 
would give me, when the question presented itself in 
reality. The dogs came leaping toward me, bark- 
ing loudly. 

I patted them, called them by name, and they 
licked my hands and wagged their tails in token 
of recognition. 

““Very. good,” I said; ‘“‘luck so far is with me!” 

Climbing from verandah roof to verandah roof, 
I was quickly under the window of her bedchamber. 
There certainly could be no mistake this time, The 
shutters were just as she had described them, with 
the little heart-shaped openings; but, to my sur- 
prise and disappointment, no, light shone from 
within. 

Great Heavens! I thought, 
repent. 


she has begun to 


With a trembling hand I struck the shutter; 


softly. There was no response. TI knocked louder. 
““Can it be that she is not here?” I asked myself. 
But no, the room was occupied. Slowly, .cau- 
tiously, I opened one of the shutters.. I did not 
wish to frighten her. 
» “Tt is a friend,” I called softly. 
Nothing disturbed the silence of the room. — It 
was wrapped in darkness. I tapped on the window 


/ 


frame. Ah! joy! I saw a white figure advance 
slowly towards me. 
“It is I,’ I said again. “Please open the 


other shutter.” 

A click, and the shutter was opened. 

I leaped into the room. 

The white form retreated. 
ously, and caught it by the arm. 

It was @ woman. | ; 

With a little cry 1 clasped her to my heart. 

She trembled as I kissed her passionately. _ She 
half returned my embrace, and then suddenly she 
tore herself from my arms. A smothered scream 
escaped her. 

“What are you doing here?” she cried. “ What 
does this mean? Miserable coward, how dare you?” 

Her tremulous voice could hardly articulate the 
words. } 

“Leave me! I never want to see or speak to 
you again!” 

Merciful Heaven! 
my wife’s. 
me. 


I followed, deliri- 


My bump of locality had again failed 


But whom was my wife. expecting? 


Vip t= esene — 


BIFFED BY A BOLSHEVIST. 


“What ho, within there!’ shouted a traveller in 


Moscow. “Is this an inn?” 
“No,” gleefully said the moujik that came to 
the door. “This is a knout.” : 
And he promptly laid it across the silly in- 
quirer’s back. . : : 
ol 


SUTRO AT HIS BEST, 

Alfred Sutro has indeed given of his best in hig 
clever play, ‘‘The Laughing Lady,” which is filling 
the Globe Theatre daily. The acting of Marie 
Lohr is superb, and she is very ably supported by 
a company of brilliant players, including Violet 
Vanbrugh and Leslie Faber. ; 


That voice—I knew it—it was 
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PO3SON: What do you do when your wife tells you about her { 
>: Ms husband? \ 
—=>= pas ib. Sey 4%, FOGG: Envy him! 
fre 
eT: 


THE “BEAVER”: You might not believe it, sir, but ! 
once an actor. 1! was brought up on the boards. 
THE OPULENT ONE: | suppose your mother nawned the bed, : 
and you had to sleep on the floor—what? MARY: Vee; Ree AS Youre Maver NAY Ww Ort there, x 
use of thinking about it? 
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%@ HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE ~GEORGE ROBEY, OBE. 


Daj Tonarch of Mirth-Makers, is renowned throughout two continents for his quips and drolleries. George is an artist as well as an artiste, and his 
No gs are characterised by as much ability as his songs and back-chat. His efforts during the war were strenuous, and he probably raised more 


bay. Y for war charities than any individual variety-stage performer. George is’a bit of a sportsman as well, and when he gives a “tip,” be sure and 
& bit on 
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© MORNING AFTER THE NIGHT BEFORE, 
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PARSON (who has been receiving details of a scandal): It’s all very dreadful, Mrs Miggles—the 
; pated affair must be a great shock to you, a 
“Good-night, dearie. MRS. MIGGLES: Shock! 1 assure you | was piitrified with horror. 
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BRAG AND BOUNCE. > 


“AH, good morrow, sonny! 
aren’t you?” 

“Guess I am, old chap. 

“Anything special?” 

“Yes; Podderotski on the piano.”’ 

“He has a wonderful touch, hasn’t he ” 


You're a bit late, 


I’ve been listening-in!”’ 


“Rather. He once touched me for a fiver!” 
“That reminds me, How are you off. for 
money?’ 


“Qh, simply rotten. I owe money all over the 
shop, and it’s most awkward.” 

“In what way? Are you so hard up that you 
cannot meet your creditors?” 

“Oh, worse than that, 
I’m always meeting them!” 

“Hard lines, old man. 
T.ook here! 
day, and——” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Wow did what happen?” 

“Why, that you got the chance to do any of the 
talking?’’ 

“Ah, you’re funny, I see.” 

“T don’t know about being funny, but I’m per- 
fectly absent-minded.” 

“‘Are you really?” 

“Yes, dreadfully. Only the other night, for 
instance, when I arrived home at about nine o’clock, 
I knew there was something I particularly wanted 
to do. Well, I couldn’t, for the life of me, remem- 
ber it. I sat up pondering it over till nearly one 
o’clock in the morning.” i 

“And did you finally remember?’ 

“Yes; I discovered that T had wanted to go-to 
bed early !’’ 

“You are in a bad way and no mistake.”’ 

“Harking back to money, supposing that a 
fellow has all his savings in a bank. and the bank 
goes broke. Why is he like a johnny learning 
skating who has toppled neck-over-knees?” 

“That's done me properly.” : 

““Well, don’t you see, they have both lost their 
balance!’”’ 

“Did I tell you how nicely I did myself the 
other day?” 

“No. What happened?” 

“"N'was like this. You must know that we 
have at home a-pair of antiqte vases that were 
given to ug for a wedding present, and; needless to 
say, we valued them highly.” 

“Naturally.” : 

“But, unfortunately, our careless maid-of-all- 
work bounced one ‘the other day ahd it smashed 
to smithereens.” 

‘“You don’t say so?” 

“Tt do, and I was very wild about it. 
days afterwards, as I was passing a second-hand 
shop, what should’I see but a vase absolutely iden- 
tical with the broken one.” 

“And you bought it?’ 

“Yes; I dashed in and bought it, cheerfully 
planking down five pounds, which was the price 
asked for it. Rushing home, I burst into the draw- 
ing room where my wife was.” 

‘Did she fall mpon your neck?” 

“7Arf a mo’. ‘What a bit of luck!’ I cried, 
gleefully. ‘I’ve just bought at Castoff’s for five 


As a matter of fact 


Never mind, though. 
I was talking to your wife the other 


pounds a vase exactly like the one the slavey broke. ~ 


it will make the pair complete again.’ ” 

“T guess she was pleased.” 

“Then you guess wrong. ‘You silly jay,’ she 
cried. ‘Knowing that we could never get another 
one like it, I sold that identical vase to Castoff 
for half-a-crown!’” 

“Ward lines! Still, cheer up, there are people 
worse off than you. Take Greenland, for example. 
There the nights are six months long!’’ - 

“T don’t see anything very terrible’ in that.” 

“Oh, don’t you How about when your: mother- 
in-law drops in to spend an evening?” 

“That would be exciting, eh, what? Did I ever 

tell you what an awfully exciting experience I had 
in the country last summer?” 

“No. Tell me all about it.” : 

“T was lying on a grassy bank and gently doz- 
ing. Suddenly there was a sound of something 

(Continued in next column.) 


But two 
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GIRLS OF TO-DAY. 


THE PRETTY LITTLE TEA-SHOP GIRL. 


= 


The New Arrival. 


Brown: How do, old man » Had a new arrival 
at our house yesterday. 

Jones: By Jove, old fellow, this is news! Let me 
congratulate you with all my heart. Now, I'll bet 
you are both tickled to death. 

Brown: Well, we are pleased. Think she’s go- 
ing to be a good one, too. . 

Jones: Of course she will. How can she be any- 
thing else? I suppose it’s a little early yet to tell 
what she will be like? 

’ Brown (smiling): Well, a trifle. But I think she 
will be better than the last one we had, who hag 
been trying to run the heuse for the last twelve 
months. 

Jones: Oh! yes. Ha, ha! The last is always 
best, you know. But they all try to do that, old 
chap. How much does she weigh? 

Brown: Weigh? Why—(the truth dawning on 
him)—oh, oh! This is too good to keep! Ha, ha! 
Ho, ho! I must run home quick and tell my wife! 
—(Has a convulsion.) ‘ i 

Brown: For Heaven’s: sake. what’s the matter! 
I merely asked you how much the child weighed. 
Is there anything strange about that? 

Jones (the tears rolling down his’ cheeks): Oh! 


no, no, no! It’s all right, old fellow.’° You’re not 
to blame. She weighs, I should say, about twelve 
stone. 


Brown: Who the mischief are you talking about? 
Jones: Our new cook, 


—_—-—— of 


TWO NON-SUITORS. 


Pretty Daughter: So you don’t like Jim, father? 
Pa: No; he appears to be capable of nothing. 
Pretty Daughter: But what objection have you 
to Percy? 
Pa: Oh, he’s worse than Jim, 
being capable of anything. 


-———— - ——- —_ > — 


lle strikes me as 


- approaching, and before I could move from the 


spot the thing was upon me. I heard the chug- 
chug of a motor and smelt the petrol. Regaining 
my scattered wits, I gave a frantic spring.. But 
I wasn’t quick enough, and the roaring machine 
passed right over my prostrate form!” 

“Good gracious! I wonder you are alive to 
tell the tale! Fancy having a motor-car going over 
you like that!” 

“Tt wasn’t a motor-car at all, old son; it was 
an aeroplane! ‘Toodle-oo” 
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TALES OF STAGELA 


Ap 
By MURDOCK STIMPSON. 
Illustrated by the Author. Py i 
THE humour that goes on behind the at } 
far greater than half the patrons of the 8 
dream, At times certain humorous situa) 7 
tually take place in full view of the audie® ~ 


following is a good exxample. — he 
During the tour of a certain play, 12 © gf - Rey a 
scene occurred of a ship rolling on the ae Jy aN 
these humorous situations happened in fur 9 M8 
of the audience. We arrived one Sunday & 


small town, which boasted of a theatre f ao 
up-to-date, and took up our abode for the 

The first realisation of the antiquitY @ 
theatre was forced upon us when we enc? ya 
the dressing-rooms. They were like small us 
there was no facility for washing beyond y? 
to fill which with water meant going to # % 
off the stage. 


One thing this theatre did boast of, ast 


was a stage bar. A stage bar, I may me# be he 
the enlightenment of the many readers « a i 
never seen one, is a squarehole, or servi? a 7 
from the pit bar on to the side of the st. 7% }. Wa, 
When one of these bars ia in evidenc® 4) ~ 
certainty that some members of a company | aw b 
‘‘broke” by Tuesday, or sooner, and have ©), tho, 
themselves on the generosity of the bar at" “yy 


to “slate” it until the “ghost walke” of q 
evening, aft 

I have often wondered if this stage ged 
anything to do with the humorous in¢ oe 
which I am writing, for our company was 
prised of total abstainers; indeed, they 
jovial, especially}; the “heavy” man, or as 
who, like many another villain on the Bt ol, 
a perfect comedian -off. He had a tend 
Socialism, insomuch that he “cheeriO™ |, 
everyone, stage hands, supers, and anyone ~ 4j@ 
came near the ever-open hatch, through | 
constant’ procession of hot and rebellio™ — 
made its way. eh 

Now, to make’ the effect of rolling W® (oa 
the stage, several stage hands and supe yh 
cloths tied over their eyes and mouths, t? at 
the dust of ages getting in them, are pl rie 
ous intervals about the stage in crouched *) 
under the green and dirty-white cloth th®/y 
senta the sea. Just before the curtai® df f 
these men receive their cue. Up and 4° 
go, and as no two are in unison, the cloth 
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and down in different places, and really if 
front it does give a realistic effect of role” gf 
On this particular evening (which ee Yr, 
the “ghost” had just “walked ’’—that a 4 
manager had given each member his oF 
salary—and everyone was in the best ° yo! 
The men had been blindfolded, and were yf, 
sea-cloth. The curtain was one that rollé 
heavy roller. The cue was given, the jo” 
struck up, and the men commenced t0 . 
up and dowz as usual, 6 Me 
Up went the curtain, and after it wel ol 
cloth caught somehow in the curtain *) os} 
was completely dragged off the wave™ oP oo 
there they were in full view of the aud if ae 
bing up and down, as the house roared it 
with laugiiter at them! 


ot 


PA'S BIRTHDAY PRESENT: 


! i 
Mrs? Mitcham: I want to show yoU yh e 
dear, good hubbie gave me for a pirthen io 
What do you think of that for a se®™ 4] 
Didn’t cost less than £200. +& 
Mrs, Tooting: How lovely! And w?® | 
give him? tl 
Mrs. Mitcham: Oh, the darlinge#* 
wiper you ever saw! _ 


lord Bob’s Weekly 
t Indiscretion. 


wae 
of Me oA TILE while ago, dear chappies, I bought 
tay — Cheap wireless sets. It had to be 
h ® and use what with Tootsie and taxes and 
R feet Other things, I never have any money. 
HP aio, Dut for credit Idon’t know how I should 
i me! i However, that’s by the way. 
& m Nas I had bought the wireless set Tootsie 
Teas tineg to give a “listening-in’”’ party. She 
< Bidet Uncle Boffin had never heard a wire- 
Vi ing So and that here was a great chance of 
tog 4¢ old boy and getting mentioned in hia 
y I Wane’ little tune. 
= “Hise, to wait a bit until I had done a bit 
ae it Ning-in” on my own, but Tootsie said, 
vitay’ and therefore it had to be done. 
at) 10ns were sent out to a select few (Uncle 
» and the other night the guests rolled up 
Teat Show. 


to € old boy was frightfully excited when 
fa, ld that -by clapping the ear-pieces on to 
% beat he would be able to enjoy one of the 
th Selections from the opera just as clearly 
he was sitting in a guinea stall. 
o, “tiul, wonderful!” he cackled, as we 
h the apparatus. .‘‘It is really amazing to 
f Science is conquering all the elements. 
Mien” sit here and listen to exquisite singing 
Ros away. What an age we live in.” 
tthe, t moment the signal was given, and we 
*d round to watch Uncle Boffin’s face 
0, Bar P mM joy. 
triage 2 didn’t, dear chappies. Not a bit of it. 
ly tha Utrary, we saw Uncle Boffin’s features 
-) tae ves into expressions of surprise, horror, 
tte St. “Then, suddenly, the old boy dashed 
+), “lvers, and, jumping up and down like a 


mes, hot bri : 

hy You Ticks, he yelled, shaking his fists at me: 
‘ ho Tascal! How dare you play your disgust- 
= °U me. I'll never enter this place again.” 


tae he rushed out. And while Tootsie 
y .~ the old boy, trying vainly to calm him 
hea, ized the ear-pieces, and, clapping them 
J & racous voice crying: 
*in, You naughty old man! I saw you yester- 
;,. © barmaid from the Blue Pig. And you 
qj = to be so good. Oh! you rorty old-—’ 

atts listen to any more, dear chappies. I 
ty T Uncle Boffin to try to explain to him 
Re €se cheap wireless sets you sometimes get 
‘u don’t expect. 


Se 
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SHE (Lady Farmer): Oh, no! 


HE: By the way, ! didn’t see you at the agricul tural show. t 
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> a a age <= 
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PASSENGER: Hi! 
CONDUCTOR: D'yer think they’re raising the fares to give us blokes dancin’ lessons? 


CELIA... 


Up to now J haven’t succeeded in calming the 


old boy, and Tootsie is very cross with me. Still, I 
hope for the best. 
Does anyone want a new wireless set? Will ex- 


change for fowls, guinea pigs, safety razor, or any- 
thing useful. First offer secures it. 


10 —— 
A GOOD IDEA, 

Stranger: Your farm kas a prosperous look. 

Farmer: Well, I ain’t complainin’. I’ve worked 
this ‘ere farm night an’ day fer nigh on forty 
years, an’ now I’ve ’bout made up my mind to let 
her out in shares an’ retire from business. I’ve 
got money saved up. 

Stranger: Retire, eh? 
vourself then? 

Farmer: Same as they all do. 
weather prophet. 


What will you do with 
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I never go unless | exhibit myself. 
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Be more careful with your feet, conductor, 


Celia hath a winning grace. 
Something rare 
Not more winning than her face 
Or her hair. 
Dimples play at hide-and-seek 
All day long on Celia’s cheek. 
No one ever calls her meek | 
Or debonair. 


Eyes of brown which sends a glance 
Here and there, 

Do her beauty much enhance, f 
All declare. : 

Eyes which always seem to say 

In a merry careless way, 

“Life is but a roundelay 
Everywhere.” : 


How she walks I scarce could. tell 
Did I dare, 

Lithesome like a lily’s bell, 
Light as air. 

All she hath of tears and woes, 

If at all such things-she knows, 

More with poetry than prose, 
Will compare. 


She can talk both warm and cold,. 
Ah! beware! 

Filling hearts of young or old 
With despair. 

And I wonder, since she seems 

To be made of dizzy dreams, 

How she weaves such wily scherneée 
To ensnare. ‘ 


Celia’s broken many hearts, 
Was it fair? 

She hath false and fickle arts, 
I can swear. 

Time is growing on apace— 

Maidens taking ‘Celia’s place 

Leave her but a broken, vase, 
Who will care? 


yo( 
BOBBIE GOT HIS SHILLING, 


. Little Bobbie had tried for half an hour to coa® 
a shilling from his fond and hard-working mothe, 
but without success. Finally he said, “Mother, .F 
dreamt last night you went to Heaven, and they — 
gave you a harp.” ta 

“A harp, darling?” the parent queried. 

“Yes, mother, They were going to give you @ 
trumpet, but they said you were 80 long-winded. ne 
What about that shilling, mother? They might 
make it a trumpet.” 
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True Tales of Old London Town. 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 
FP SSMU ERS QELS SRR VOMIT EN CNT: SERRE AN 


No. 5.—THE HUMOROUS HANGMAN, 


‘Those who believe in the “‘ good cld days” of ono 
hundred years ago, and state that the present 
generation is wicked and corrupt in comparison 
with their grandparents, should read the follow. 
ing account of the public executions and 
executioner which was published in a book called 
“Doings in London” in 1827, 


‘ENGLAND prides itself on being a civilised 
and refined nation; yet no stranger would think 80, 
were he to witness the executions at the Old Bailey 
(which, unfortunately, take place so repeatedly), 
and see with what carelessness and disregard the 
people witness the dreadful fulfilment of the law. 
Women—I almost blush to say it—generally are 
among the spectators; and they, together with the 
majority of the men and boys, leave the dreadful 
scenes with as much apathy as if they had seen 
the ascent of a balloon, or anything else of a trivial 
nature. Most certainly, a repetition of the sight 
tends to deaden the feelings and render the mind 
callous, instead of its being a lesson or warning to 
prevent people from violating the laws. Indeed, 
it must be the habituating himself to such sights 
that make the executioner, or Jack Ketch, as he is 
called, go so cold-bloodedly through his business; 
for, if the sheriffs could not get anybody to do that 
dreadful work for them, they must do it themselves, 
and then we should see how differently they go 
about it, 

“The executioner is now called Jack Ketch; but 
this title is not of very remote origin, for it appears 
that in 1534 the name of the public executioner was 
Dun, and the executioners, long after that period, 
went by the same name, for Mr. Butler, 1663, in his 
Proposals for Farming Liberty of Conscience, 
among many resolutions, gives the following: “To 
be delivered from the hand of Dun, that uncircum- 
cised Philistine.’ Dun’s predecessor was Gregory 
Brandon; and from him the hangmen were called 
Gregory for some time. But this hero did not hold 
the office any vast while; for, in 1662, Jack Ketch 


bee a 


Nn d is 
» 24 /) 


: HE: I’ve never yet met the woman I've thought } 


was advanced to that office, and he has left his 
name to his successors ever since. 

“The present, Jack Ketch is Ould Tom Cheshire. 
‘Tom’ is nearly seventy years of age, and looks 
the character which he plays in the great drama 
of the world admirably. He deduces his descent 
from a family, of course, ‘of the highest respecta- 
bility,’ in the county of Worcester, and in his 
younger days served his country, in support of 
those laws which. he now finishes, in the Navy. 

“On the morning of an execution, while the 
wretched convicta were ruminating in the dark and 
cold solitude of their cells, on the few minutes left 
to them of mortality, ‘Tom’ was amusing,the turn- 
keys, in a room near to the drop, in the detail of a 
few of the incidents which have marked his event- 
ful life, till the keeper entered the room, and Agnew 
halter was shown to the orator. He examined it 
with a scrutinising eye, and, untwisting a part of 
it, applied to hf nose, for, no doubt, the smell of 
a well-twisted rope is as pleasant to ‘Tom’s’ olfac- 
tory nerves, as ‘the sweet south, breathing o’er a 
bed of violets.’ Twice and thrice was the: rope 
snuffed at, when, at last, he held it at arm’s length 
from him, and broke out in the following eloquent 


cord. criticism: ‘Vy, I say, master, it smells o’ 
junk, and ben’t twisted as a hauter should be; 
now,-here’s one (making an extract from his pocket) 


summut like; it cost me eighteen-pence. I’ve tried 
all them there ropes with my own weight, at a 
three-foot or three-foot-two drop, and they’ll bear 
any chuck.’ Then, turning round and addressing 
a respectable builder of the town, he added, ‘I’m 
a droll hand to go loose.” There seemed to be a 
general coincidence of opinion in this remark. 
“<Tom’ was asked how many of his fellow: 
creatures he had relieved of their worldly cares. 
““Vy, I've knocked off somewhere about: five 
hundred and fifty, and never had a haccident, be- 
cause I always carries a good rope. These three 
(adverting to the unfortunate sufferers about to be 
consigned to his merciless hands) makes three more, 
and then I’ve another at Oxford, and three more a’ 


could marry. 


SHE: They're rather hard to please, aren’! they? 


prin 
\? 
We'nsday at Newgate—so, it’s busy work.’ ag 
yell, which ‘Tom,’ no doubt, would call * sit 
marked the wretch’s exultation at the 
state of his trade. a 
“In the course of the morning, ‘ Ould To ge 
made an inspection of the dreadful mat 
which he was about to operate. He W 
whether he approved the plan of it. ya! 
“*‘T calls it a foolish sort of thing; ‘- 
going up a church steeple to get a top on 
was intimated to him, for ‘Tom’ had alw 
eye to business, that one of the culprits nad ot 
watch in his pocket, which, by the bye, was 
fact, and was named solely to excite his ant 
rapacity. ‘Then it belongs to me, and as 
he’s off, I’ll bone it. I don’t much mid® J 
clothes, and if their friends wants ’em, they 
have ’em for a fair price.’ eat 
“*‘Tom’ now thrust his legs nearly ip 
aush-hole of the firegrate, and rubbing them 
his hands (which seemed not to have come 
tact with soap for the last year), with an i 
sion of the highest satisfaction at his e*? 
entered into a long narrative of some of Lait) | 
cipal executions at which he had attended : ori) 


the business for Meester Fontilry (F auntt 
style; everybody said I did it well; and ee 
good job, for I got about £38 for his clot 


tucked up Thistlewood, and all them cb® 


held all their heads ’—(another yell)—‘in * 
hand,’ spreading out bis arm. ‘There woe 
on ’em; they never,complain after me!’ ‘ 
course, judged this to be a palpable bits ita 
eXC piienon.< salled for a reiterated howl of et if 

“In this way did ‘Mister Thomas Cb, 
he designates himself, proceed, till it if 
nounced that the prisoners had finished t jot 
devotions in the chapel, and then he nurk 
to pinion them, with an alacrity which shoe 1 
his horrible mode of life was to him a ™® 
sure. 
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Why do Men Dress padll 


Careless Dame Nature, 


We men are willing to allow 
That we are most. untidy, 
But, like a Cockney Adam, vow 
Our tutor was a “lidy.”’ 


We fancied it quite safe to take 
Dame Nature as our pattern, ie ‘ 
A rainhbow dream from which we 
To find that she’s a slattern. 


We see her hand in crumpled hor® y 
And in the wild briar tangle, 

In mountain chains all rent and 
In berries left adangle. a 


With weeds she fills our garden plot 
Our choicest buildings fritters 

We charge to her the leopard’s 9? 
And every pfg that. litters. \ 


She scattere boulders far and wid® 
The solid cliff she crumbles; 

She makes a tide-rip in~the tide 
And ocean’s combing tumbles- 


Enough! Methinks you must agree 
The case is fully proven, 

When such untidiness we see 
Its author is a sloven. 
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TOOTSIE’S AMERICAN apmine® 

fi 

New Orleans, 3rd wary : 

Dear Tootsie,—Last week I just had “ 

you. At the Palace Theatre here a prett gi 

lienne, name forgotten already, wos a} 

prophetic gem: t 
“*Phone centrals just as 
dumb. ) 

But they'll have more right number 5 

wrong ones from— 

A hundred years from now: 
“Tacky” is States “for ‘bad 

course you see the Doint=or points; 


will be 


” 


is plain Anglo-Saxon for “ stupid.” 6 

So be thankful for what you are goi? pra 

Best wishes—and also, regards at sda t 
attectionate cousin, ~ giiM 
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oo THE FINAL NOTICE. 


~ “ Good gracious!” wobbied Percy Pot, “wha 
a wonderful invention, It digs and-— 
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But just tnen a piece of the road flew up 
and caught Percy in the bread basket 
‘ | 


e) a= > é 
=a ? 


The force of the stone landed poor Perey 
into the barrow of cement, 


Fa And poor Percy was quickly made into a 
“A FIGURE OF 8 SPEECH. biece of the road, and the drill came in handy, 


Se 


THE LOVERS’ STAND. 


hes 
ff, 


Pry, 
wl i, y, 


id 


jie se = 
er it these. two lovers ain't here night “What!” shouted old Jim, “the hose ‘as been 
th * - must put a stop to it,” said old “Now, this’I! stop their little bit o’ lovemaking, playing on ’em this last two hours, and they ain't 


8ardener, and the old hose will pump for the next five hours.”’ gone yet!’’—Just what they wanted, don’t yer know, 
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Queer People Met 
By Sloper. 


THE MYSTERIOUS “HARRY” COOMBES. 


“SOME years ago,” said the Eminent, ‘‘ business 
brought me to Scotland. One very wet night—it 
was moist in more senses than one—I was accosted 
in the little inn I wae staying by a little, thick-set 
fellow of about fifty or fifty-five years of age, whose 
rugged face was deeply pitted with small pox, who 
asked me for a ‘spunk,’ as they call matches, 

“I gave him a light for his pipe, asked him to 
have a drink, and got into conversation with him. 

“He was an interesting little fellow, and his 
conversation, which I dare not repeat in his broad 
Lanarkshire dialect, was amusing and racy. 

“He told me that his name was ‘Harry’ 
Goombes, that he had worked in one pit for nearly 
forty years, and that he had been married for over 
twenty years to a ‘lassie’ much younger tham him- 
self. What seemed to be his only trouble, during 
the conversation I had with him, was that there 
were no children of the marriage. 

“About half past nine he finished his 
wished me ‘good-night,’ and said he must 
gangin’ hame! 

“Poor fellow! he was destined never to reach 
his little cottage! 

“Ags I said, the night was wet and stormy. 
There was a level-crossing at the bottom of the 
road, and Goombes, who was quite sober, failed to 
notice an incoming train, and was knocked down 
and killed! 

“Ag I was known to be the last person in hit 
company before the accident, I was called upon to 
attend the inquiry—there are no coroner’s inquests 
in Scotland—where, to mine and everyone eise’: 
amazement, we learned that ‘Harry’ Coombes was 
a woman! 

“Incredible as it may seem, she had worked 
in a pit for forty years, married in the yillage kirk 
a young lassie of eighteen and lived with her for 
upwards of twenty years without her sex ever be- 
ing suspected by the woman who believed she was 
Mrs. Coombes! ‘ 

“More astounding still, her ‘wife’ was quite un- 
conscious of the amazing deception that her sup- 
posed husband had practised! 

“*Harry was a guid man to me,’ she sobbed, 
and her response to the searching questions put 
to her convinced the spectators that she really 
believed that ‘Harry’ Coombes was a man! 

“This little experience of mine,” said the Emi- 
nent,’’ as he concluded, ‘is, to my mind, an infi- 
nitely more puzzling case than the paternity of the 
Russell baby!” 
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a 
NUMBERS THAT INFLUENCE LIVES. 


A book that has recently been published draws 
attention to a remarkable table that Seddon, the 
poisoner, compiled, showing how the numbey 13 
influenced him fatally all through his life. We 


are all aware of the superstition attaching to the - 


number 138, but few seem to know that there are 
quite a quantity of people who believe in the 
**science of numbers,” and that certain numerals 
affect very seriously the lives of certain individuals. 
Murderers in particular seem to be particularly 
“subject to the malign influence of figures. Crippen’s 
unlucky number was 48, and Peace was evilly in 
fluenced by 7. . The Bible is full of references to 
the potency of certain figures, notably 3 and 7, both 
Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon had sincere convic- 
tions regarding the luck-bringing propensities of 
certain numerals, bd 

“ In connection with this superstition there is the 
well-authenticated story that the famous Italian 
charlatan, Count Cagliostro, based his famous pre- 
diction concerning Marie Antoinette’s execution and 
Josephine’s elevation to Empress by a calculation 
based on the number of letters in their names. 

Once the ill-fated Queen invited.him to tell her 

fortune, and he predicted that she would die on 
the scaffold by a falling axe! Josephine, who was 
then Madame Beauharnis, and who had never even 
heard of Napoleon, who was a schoolboy, was told 
that she would be an Empress over Queens. Every- 
one laughed at the time, but Cagliostro, who ‘took 
his predictions quite seriously. Ten years later the 
Queen was guillotined, and a few years after the 
beautiful Creole Josephine became Empress of the 
French. 
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TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


THE MARTIAL MAID OF THE FRIVOLITY 
CHORUS. 


1o¢ 


OPEN LINES TO EVE. 


A word to you, dear Eve, about your dress; 

A subject I approach with fearsome awe, ~ 
But, as you challenge me in every field 

I throw the gauntlet down and brave the law. 


Your form, of course, is perfect, nay, divine! 
The moulding of your ankles unsurpassed, 
Your calves, I blush to say it, give me joy, 
But here, I'd draw the line if I were aeked. 


Your dress a mystic veil has always been; 
Yhe secrets of its folds to man denied, 

But if you do not cease to bob both ends 
Well—really, there’ll be little left to hide! 


I would not dare presume to think you care, 

Or give a passing thought mere man to please, 
Still,.as a sporting chance Yd just suggest, 

That you might try to cover up your knees. 


Of course, I must admit that you know best — 
Thestyle of dress which suits your very pose, 
But, Eve! the fig-tree is not yet extinct 
So why not swop the lot, and wear no clothes? 
)o(—-—— 
EVEN A WORM WILL TURN, 


| 

““Hercules!’’ exclaimed Mr. Henpeckt’s wife, “‘I 
don’t understand your conduct when you left this | 
‘morning. I said, ‘Good-bye’ to you.” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“Why didn’t yon say ‘Good-bye’ in response?” 

“I was just about to do so, sweetest, but I 
checked myself. I was afraid that you might ac- 
ouse me of trying to have the last word again,’ 
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THE UP-TO-DATE GIRL }\ 
DAY. 


Ten a.m.: Opens a blue and beautiful es; 

10.30 a.m.: Opens the other blue and peat 
eye. aot 
11 a.m.: Is lifted from her luxurious ©O™ — 
her violet bath, 

11.30 a.m.: Having been dried with flmy sgl 
is enveloped in a soft silken garinent, and ih 
to the experience of having her hair combos" a 

12 a.m.: Coffee and one roll, R 

1 p.m.: Reads a page of “Sporling Tips.” 2 

1,30 p.m.: Reads a page of Ethel M. Dell. gf 

2 p.m.: Lunches on sponge wafers, te™ 
strawberry jam. 

2.30 p.m.: Takes a nap. 

3 p.m.: Mr. J. Coddlington Flummy call&, 9 

3.80 p.m.: Mr. Mumblepeg Razzlefelt, with 
Rolls Royce. ‘ 

4 p.m.: Bottle of fizz at Lady Flighty’s ~ 
party. 

4.30 p.m.: Another bottle of fizz, 

5 -p.m.: Noz’ bot’ ov ’izz. 

5,30 p.m.: No’ bo’ ’izz. 

6 p.m,.: Turkish bath. 

6.30 p.m.: Dinner at the Majestic, 

7 p.m.: Bottles! Bottlea! 

,7.30 p.m,: Bottlea! Wow! 

8 p.m.: Box at The Shaftesbury. 

8.30 p.m.: Sleepy, 

9 p.m.: Drive round town in automobile: 

9.30 p.m.: With-Mr. Mumblepeg Razzlofelt 
Monico. % 

10 p.m.: Bottle fizz. 

10,30 p.m.: Bol’ fizz, 2 

11 p.m.: Bo’s. ; ci? 

11.30 p.m, Due at Mrs. Montslummery 
whopper’s ball. 

12 p.m.: Turkish bath. Y 

12,30 a.m.: Ball costume. Rouge. Powd? \ 
Brandy. Cocaine. 

1 a.m.; Enters the Fizzlewhopper mansi0™’ 

1,30 a.m.: Dancing with Mr. Jack Light — 

2 a.m.: Dancing with Mr. Tom Hardm@”— 

2,80 a.m.: Dancing with Mr. Slowboy.’ 

3 a.m.: Dancing with Mr, Staggers. 

3.30 a.m.: Taxi is called. 

4 am.: Arrives Home. 
Cocaine. 

4.30 a.m.: Prayers. 
this? 

5 a.m.: Nightmare. 

5.30 a.m.: Rest. 


—-—)o(—---- 
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Warm bath. ie 


Regrets, Oh! why aid ¢ 


- 


SOME MAXIMS WORTH REMEMBERING)! 

ane count your \rich relation’s money © Bi 
is d 3 aa | 

A ving on the hand is worth tw? aa “ty 
ijeweller’s. spe 

The honeymoon ig the sugar-coating t° 
of matrimony. 

To know a count to be on no account if 
account. fo 

Wisdom is the outward sign of age, wm te’ 
appear to be as foolish as possible. a 8 gp 

Toc much polish on manners is apt 9 — 
that they have not long heen in use. qu! ; 

Anv ball-room will prove that figures we 

A man should be well groomed, a WO™ 
made. tsa a 
Yo-drink out of the finger-bowl may bé 7 of” 
a8 a most delicate compliment to these 4# E 
water 

T) say that the majority of men 
acknowledge that the rest are cattle drivet®” = 


~ 43162 
are ©? he 
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; “HOW RUDE? 


SCENE: Newly-married pair on seat it 
Old gentleman supposed to be asleeD- 
She: My darling! ‘ 

He: My love! 

She: My dearest! 

He: My pussy. 

She: My duck! \ 

He: My pretty birdie! 

She: My goosie! 

He: My kitten! 

She: My chickie! a7 

He: Lambkin! 1 vy 

Old Gentleman (interrupting brutally ge 
you call each other Noah’s Arks, and b@™ 
it? ; 


~~ £9 


{+ 
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WILL. EVANS 
In “Harnessing a Horse.” 


i, The A JACOBITE DRAMA. 


en Vottish Players, first seen in London dur- 
8 wi — week, when they made a memorable 

“A Valuable Rival” at the Coliseum, 
to undertake a second raid over the 
2 this occasion, three weeks will elapse 
fee, ey Withdraw to their native fastnesses; 
Sie wi) Week Mr. Andrew Wilson and his col- 
of ny, 1 present a different playlet at the 
The Players have, very wisely, chosen 
th Oiey Piece a picturesque playlet dealing 
th Most romantic episode in Scottish 
© escape of Prince Charles Edward 
T his disaster at Culloden in 1746. The 


ty of 
oF — is the unswerving loyalty to 
: k i jo ee 
| telloner's Amusement Guide. 
a" Rates - - Six Lines Five Shillings, 
‘ain zune } 

“ep % ar 


GRAND VARIETIES. 
Daily, 2.80, 6.10, and 8.45. 
rogramme changed weekly. 
to 94,, plus tax. 


GRAND VAPIETIES. 
Twice Daily, 2.30 and 7.46. 


ats Ri ees i sae 
vd Nia — Nightly, 8 8.30; Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.80 
a TY Moore and Miss Sybil Thorndike 
Ae AN present 
Ue ADVERTISING APRIL. 
_ . Ory a eg ae eas 
York's "Ss. Gerr. 813, 


THE MARRIAGE OF KITTY. 
Marie Tempest. 
e i "88, 8.30; Mat., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
e 4 ae 5 = 


ess. 2780, 
Jose Collins in 
‘en THE LAST WALTZ. 
: “uy, 8.15; Mat., Thurs., Sat., 2,30. 


Q > 

> Boos 2 THEATRES. 
dar URE THEATRE, 

145 to 10.30 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30), 

j Wy pee Togramme changed weekly. 


—caltery 
tinuous Daily, 2-11 (Sundays, 
Tives, 1s, 8d. to 58. (incl.). 


6-11), 


Kingsway. 


Regent St. 


\Sloper’s Amusement Guide. | 


At the Coliseum. 


the lost Cause which, though a price of £30,000 was 
on the Prince’s head, and though his whereabouts 
was known to all sorts and conditions of clansmen, 
not excepting the meanest peasants, enabled the 
Prince at length to reach the French frigate which 
was to carry him to safety. 


HIGHLAND versus LOWLAND. 

“Campbell of Kilmhor,” which was first pro- 
duced by the Glasgow. Repertory Theatre in 1914, is 
the work of Mr. J. A, Ferguson, a Scotsman well- 
known in scholastic circles in the South of England 
and the writer of several novels, the first of 
which, “Stealthy Terror,’’ established a record 
nimongst the publications of the Bodley Head. 


“LILAC TIME’S” CENTURY, 

“Lilac Time,” the musieal play which em- 
hodies many of the sweetest melodies of Schubert, 
reached its 100th performance at the Lyric Theatre 
recently. Mr. A. W. Bascombe, who tow plays 
Christian Veit, gives one of the best picees of comic 
acting to be seen cn the London stage 


NEW BOY SCOUT SONG. 

“Rats,” the happy-go-lucky revue al the Vaude- 
ville, has had a new Boy Scout song added to it. 
Jt is sung by Herbert Mundin and the chorus, 
among whom is the beautiful Jill Williams. 


LITTLE TICH 
As jhe appears at the Alhambra. 


Pre-paid Small Advertisements. 


Advertisements are received under the above 
heading and inserted in “Ally Sloper’s Half- 
Holiday’’ at the rate of Twopence per Word. 
No display is permitted, and the Publishers re. 
serve the right of declining any advertisement 
which does not meet with their approval. 


The Minimum Charge for any Advertisement 
is Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


J. B. WEDGE, {Established 1800), Manufacturers 
of Van and Lor:y Sheets and Tarpaulins, Water- 
proof Olothing. Marquees and Tents on Hire. 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, Gauze 
Business Signs, Mats and Matting, Banners, Decora- 
tions and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Address— 
238, Walworth Road, London, §.E.17. Telephone: 
Hop 1015. 


“~ 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
Exercisers. and Developers. Obtainable at all 
athletic outfitters. 


PORTRAITS (by an expert Artist and Academy 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PHOTO- 
GRAPH in Water Colour. Any size quoted up to 
and including 20in. by l6in. All pictures guaran- 
teed perfect likenesses, and highly and artistically 
painted. Send P.O. (10s. 6d.)- and photo, with full 
particulars, to—J PICKERING, 483, Norwood Road, 
8.E.27. Money returned if unsatisfactory. 


JACK LEVY, F.O.S., will be ieaasil to meet all 
members and friends of ‘‘The Sloper Club” at 
“The Noah’s Ark.’’ Blackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 
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| DEFY TIME! 
MW) Defyiag Use Excelsis Hair 


hiigsce Colour ResTorer. 
Nol adye. Colour 
complelely 


restored. 
An excellenl. 


dressin 
y Absolutely 
harmless. 


PosT free I/9 rer bolle. 


| EXCELSIS, 
| es, Sturgeon Road, Walworth, S.E.17. 


YOUR pnger: PUFF ALWAYS HANDY. 
Ladies find the RISTLET POWDER, 
ge, PUFF “CASE, AND ‘2 
a MIRROR 


indispensable at 


2/6 | \ dances, parties, golf, 


tennis, boating, and 
: contains. powder 


é 


the holidays. Worn 
like a wrist watch, 
! puff, mirror, and 
: powder. Your Pow- bs 
: }} der Puff and Mirror always. a at hand. 
Useful and Handy. Only 2/6 each, 
post free. Send remittance to 


THE NOVELTY CO. (Dept. 9), 
Boswell House, Bolt Crt, Fleet St., gE 


HOUSES FOR 26) 


Write for Itlustrated List 
giving fall pertteulers. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


TIMBER C9 LT9? 
Caledonian R¢, RETFORD 


TTT M EEA eT TE es Iyue 


LV. PICKLE®@ 
SPURS THE APPETITE 


OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR GROCER 
; SOLD EVERYWHERE 


SU TUTE LLU LE ET EO Mn 
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When Weaning Baby 


insist oh ved 


@ YEARS 


SUCCESS. 3}- and 6]- 


On Sale at leading Chemists & Stores 
Full instrectdons and descriptive pamphlets. 
Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/6 


or from Sole Manufacturezs 
(post free, 1/4, 2/3, 8/8.) 


B, WINSTONE & Sons, Ltd,, 
~ 400/101, Shoe Lane, London, E.6.4 


Please mention this Paper when replying to 
Advertisers. 
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Y/Y lt Wipers ar 


Lingerie, or in decorative coloured work, ““ANCHOR” Tureaps 

are best to use. They are silky, smooth a0 strong; are in every 
degree of fineness necessary; are ready in all colours; are fadeless; and 
are _procurable at all Drapers and Needlework shiespeg with transters, 
patterns and leaflets of instruction. 


bad 1: N ali kinds, of Washable Embroidery , whether all white as in dainty 


Clark’s “ Ancuor” Threads are-seven in number 


COTON A BRODER VELVENO Al 
STRANDED COTTON FLOX ‘| 
FILOSHEEN FIL D'ECOSSE 
FLOSS EMBROIDERY : }) 
ae ; be, 
All made by ey 
1 oe 


CLARK & COLTD> aa 


Sip 
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